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The present number.completes the first 
volume of the Berean, and the first year of 
eur editorial labours. The irregularity of 
its appearance, occasioned in part by the 
additional labour of reprinting the numbers 
lost by an unavoidable casualty, is the only 
circumstance which has given rise to an ex- 
pression of disappointment, (made known 
to us,) amongst the patrons of the work, 
and the only one that we have to regret. 
To correct it, we have not been wanting in 
eur endeavours; there will, we hope, be 
less cause for future complaint on this head, 
than heretofore. 

The principles and practices contended 
for in the Berean, are gaining ground in this 
gountry, if not in the world: and as honest 
and candid investigation goes on, practical 

righteousness will ultimately triumph over 
the creeds and systems now in vogue; ra- 
tional principles, established on the convic- 
tions of the understanding, through the 
Bight of divine truth, over a dark theology— 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
ever titles and honours—and the clothing 
of the holy Spirit, over the surplice and the 


Time, with the impressive lessons of ex-| 


perience in his hand, is gradually develop- 
ing the true nature and tendency of the sys- 
tems which the wisdom of man has put into 
operation to christianize th> heathen world; 
and is thus more and mor: establishing the 
soundness of those views, which the Berean 
has not ceased to hold out on this subject— 
furnishing evidence of the truth of the apos- 
tolic declaration, that the wisdom of man 
is foolishness with God. : 
But although the signs of the times, thts 
give us something to cherish hope, they 
furnish much to excite our fears. The 
priesthood are unwearied in their efforts to 
Pol. L—No. XXVT. 2¢ 


! accumulate funds, that they may thereby in- 


crease their power; for “ money is power.” 
They are the busiest of “busy bodies:” no 
sooner does one project fail them, than ate 
other is got up, and the vast treasures which 
they collect from the people, furnish abun- 
dant proof, that America, though free as 
air, isa priest-ridden country—even more, 
perhaps, than any other country in Chris- 
tendom; because in Europe, the people ave 
coerced by their governors, who are the 
nursing fathers of the church: but here they 
voluntarily bend their necks tothe yoke— 


they hug their fetters as a matter of choice: — 


and thus the clergy have “snapt the lock’? 
on many thousands of high-minded republi- 
cans! ! 

‘The unexampled progress of free inquiry, 
on doctrinal points, which all the efforts of 
priestcraft are incompetent to arrest, has led 
us furtber into this field, than our first views 
contemplated: but we have not seen any 
way to avoid it, consistent with the interests 
of truth. The enemy has taken his ground; 
and to fairly meet and overcome him, we 
must seek him there—the rubbish must be 
cleared away. The wisdom of man has laid 
the foundations of “ gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble”’ (1 Cor. iii. 12.) 
“ Silver is brought from Tarshish, and gold 
from Uphaz, the work of the workman, and 
of the hands of the founder; biue and pur- 
ple is their clothing: they are all the work 
of cunning men.” These have erected 
thereon a building with stones of their own 
hewing; they have “fastened them with 
nails” of their own forging; and, in every 
stage of the work, the sound of the axe and 
the hammer has been heard upon it. But 
when tried “ with fire,” it will be found to 
be vanity, and “the work of errors: and 
in the time of visitation it shal! perish. 
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Such, we verily believe, will, sooner or 
Tater, be the fate of the Colossus (miscalled 
Christianity), which every denomination of 


Christians, has lent a hand in erecting, and 
to which all have demanded obcisance; and | 


‘which, for ages, has cast a dark shade over | 


tle world. Time, which overturns all the 
works of men, has served but to cement its 
discordant parts, or give to them a finer 
polish—time, with the aid of free inquiry, 
Will, in the end, overturn this structure— 
the “stone, cut out without hands,’ must 
smite this image, before it can “become a 
great mountain, and fill the whole earth.” 
But “wars and rumours of wars,” will pre- 


‘eede this glorious event; apd the present | 


signs of the times, seem to indicate their 


approach—already do the worshippers of. 
the image, begin to sorrow: let the friends | 


of truth, keep their ranks in righteousness; 
practical righteousness; and the fall of error 
will be the more certain, and the more 
speedy. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


In my last essay, I made a number of quo- | 


tations from writers reputed orthodox, set- | 


| 
| 


The Bible declares that with God, there is is 
“neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing:” no truth is more clearly asserted in 
| this book, than his immutability—* the same 
from everlasting to everlasting.” No truth 
can be more obvious to common sense, than 
that the Almighty cannot be subject te 
change—cannot be alternately angry and 
appeased, satisfied and dissatisfied. “Gop 
1s Love.” Ifthis be true, the converse of 
| it must be false. “ He is infinite in mercy, 
and of long-suffering: if so, He cannot be 
vindictive or revengeful. Can God be thus 
wrought upon by worms? Can sinners agi- 
tate Him on His eternal throne—sully His 
| infinite perfections, and His ineffable glory 
| —invade His happiness—be the gods of 
God? Impossible!! He can neither receive 
| injury, nor compensation. “If thou sinnest 
| what doest thouagainst him? Or if thy trans- 
| gressions be multiplied, what doest thoy 
unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest 


thou him, or what receiveth he at thine 
hand?’”’—“Isit any pleasure to the Almighty 
| that thou art righteous, or is it gain to Him 
that thou makest thy ways perfect?” Job, 
XXXV. 

Whether we interrogate the Scriptures, 
or our understanding—the further we carry 
investigation in this important branch of the 


| subject—the stronser are our convictions, 


ting forth the plan of redemption, as it is |! that an angry God ever was, and ever will 


generally understood; and which I com- | be a non-enlity, and to presume it, a most 


pressed into a summary consisting of seven 
heads. I am now to examine the first, viz. | 
That the sins of mankind excited anger and | 
wevenge in the Supreme Being, and that | 
his sustice so far predominated over all His | 
other attributes of love, goodness and mer- | 
ey, that it was impossible for Him to forgive | 
them, without a satisfaction, &c. 

The common doctrine of atonement or 
satisfaction, supposes dissatisfaction or anger 
in God, and on this supposition as a foun- 
dation, is built the whole superstructure 
of the plan of redemption, as set forth in 
my last essay. The notion of an angry God 
er wrathful Deity, has been derived, in 
whole or in part, from certain passages of | 
Scripture, taken in a /iteral senses and those | | 
who deny this, are accused of denying the | . 


altogether Scriptural, that God never was, | 


| pity he redeemed them.” 


revolting absurdity. 
“ Gop 1s Love’ —* Fury is not in me”*— 


| “7 have loved thee (saith he to Israel) with 
| an everlasting love”—*“ In his ove and in his 


The Bible is re- 


| plete with the most unequivocal testimo- 


nies of the infinite love and mercy of our 
heavenly Father. Whatever he was, in 


|| days of old, he must ever remain to be; for. 


he is “the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” Upon those, therefore, who advo- 
cate the contrary doctrine—who stamp the 
Deity with features, which are universally 
detested in an earthly ruler—we retort the 


| charge, “ You deny the Scriptures”! 


I have said that the doctrine I advocate is 
inconsistent with Scripture. The con- 
tradiction found there, in relation to this 
subject, is only apparent. The doctrine I 


Scriptures. But it is, I apprehend, a truth 
mor ever could be, wrathful or dissatisfied. | 


oppose establishes not only contradiction, 
but absurdity also. A God dissatisfied, an- 
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#ry, revengeful, tossed with such passions | ness, in thus treating with man accotding te 

as these, must be truly miserable’ Nothing || his state, has given rise to the various dis- 
can tend more to invalidate the Scriptures | pensations of the law, the prophets, and the 

or obstruct their usefulness, than such a || more perfect revelation of Himself in what is 

doctrine as this. It is by the principles || calledthe Gospelday. Every age in short, has 
which I contend for, and by these alone, || had that degree of revelation adapted to it; 
that these writings can be redeemed from |! and every individual a dispensation of grace 
the stigma which now rests upon them; and || and of knowledge suited to his spiritual con- 
restored to that universal consideration to | dition. What then are we to infer from all 
which, when rightly understood, they are this? That God is changeable? Certainly not. 
so eminently entitled. The following ex- || God is immutable and érve religion is not 
position-is submitted to the unprejudiced I tess so; for there never was but one reli- 
seader, with a view of removing those dis- || gion in the world, God being the author.— 
erepancies with which, through the propo- } But man is changeable, and man alone; and 
sition before us, they are justly chargeable. } his merciful Creator has dealt with him ac- 

Every one must have experienced, in de- | cordingly. 
gree, the poverty and insufficiency of) From the history given of the Isracliteg, 
speech, when he attempts to convey to | it must be conceded, that their moral and 
another, an exact description of his own sen- | intellectual condition was low and degrad- 
sations, on numerous occasions. This diffi- | ed. They were incapable of conceiving or 
culty occurs as often as an intense feeling | receiving just ideas of God. The revelation, 
arises in the mind, whether from love or | therefore, made to them, however wisely 
hatred, joy or grief. It may, I think, be} adapted to a state extremely outward and 
assumed as a true position, that whenever | carnal, cannot be literally construed as re- 
the feelings of the mind reach a state of ex- | presenting always, the true nature and 
eess, from any cause, it finds an inadequacy | character, affections and attributes of the 
in language, to convey a correct idea of | Divinity. Had he been revealed to them 
them to another. Now since speech, in its | encircled with alt his glorious perfections, 
most perfect state, cannot truly define the | he would have dazzled, not enlightened, 
modes of existence of a finite being, how | he would have blinded, but not instruct. 
inconceivably short must it come of convey- | ed them. Now the revelations respecting 
ing just notions of the Infinite God, his man- | the nature of God, which were made to 
ner of being and acting—his powers, affec- | the Israelites, are TruE, when viewed as 
tions and attributes! “To whom then will | in connection with, and as having relation to, 
ye liken God, or what likeness will ye com- | their spiritual condition; but to any other state 
pare unto him?—who hath measured the | they are not true; therefore such revelations 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted _abstractedly taken, are not true in them- 
out heaven with the span, and comprehend- | selves—are not the truth of God. Nostate 
ed the dust of the earth in a measure, and | short of entire perfection, is capable of re- 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the | ceiving the “truth of God,” and of appre- 
hills in a balance!’ _hending and comprehending him as he re- 
From the above consideration it is mani- | ally is. 

fest that it is impossible for language, finite | Now the origin of the doctrine I oppose, 
and imperfect as it must necessarily be, to | is manifest. It consists with the will and 
describe the modes of existence of the Great | | Parpose of God, that sin should be followed 
Supreme. The external world furnishes us by pain and misery; and this, although an 
with some fair testimonies of his power, and | effect of his love, because designed to deter 
his immensity ; but the operation of his holy | | and reclaim, the sinner conceives to be an 
Spirit in man, can alone convey to us that | effect of his anger, and thus he fashions to 
knowledge of himself, which it interests us | himself a dissatisfied, an angry or revenge- 
to possess; and this knowledge must be more | ful God, whilst all the anger is, in fact, in 
or less perfect, according to the spiritual cun- himself, for all sinners are “Children of 
dition of each soul, to receive it and to profit | wrath.” 


By it, His mercy and condescending goed- ' The sun shines and the dews destepd 
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upon the barren ground, as upon the fertile {| most acceptable service to God was the do- 
field. The last brings forth fruit mete for || ing good to man; that our souls are immor- 
him who dresseth it, but the first nothing | tal; and that all crimes will be punished, 
but briars and thorns. Shall we seek for | and virtue rewarded, either here or here- 
the cause of this difference in the sun and || after; these I esteemed the essentials of ev- 
the dews, orin the state and cultivation of || ery religion, and being to be found in all 
the soil? Are we to suppose that the beams | the religions we had in our country, I res- 
and dews of heaven have shed their bles- || pected them all, though with different de- 


sings on the one, but curses on the other? || grees of respect, as 1 found them more or 


Such a conclusion would be just as reason- | less mixed with other articles, which, with- 
. able as the doctrine of my opponents. No! 


out any tendency to inspire, promote, or 
God is love, and “he maketh the sun to | confirm morality, served principally to di- 
shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth || vide us, and make us.unfriendly to one an- 
| Fain on the just andon the unjust.” Un- || other. This respect to all, with an opinion 
| | changed and unchangeable, what he was || that the worst had some good effects, induc- 
| once, he is, and will always remain to be, || ed me to avoid all discourse that might tend 
Lt and that towards all his creatures, is Love. || to lessen the good opinion another might 
Ly Like the outward sun, the beams of this || have of his own religion; and as our pro- 
3 Tove are equally and impartially dispensed || vince increased in people, and new places 
to-all his spiritual creation—they fall on the || of worship were continually wanted, and 
evil as on the good: the cause of the differ- || generally erected by voluntary contribution, 
ence inthe result, is to be sought for in man || my mite for such purpose, whatever might 
—it is a thing of his own creation, by separa- || be the sect, was never refused. 
| ting himself from his great Benefactor—his | ‘ Though I seldom attended any public 
destruction is of himself—the pain and mis- | worship, I had still an opinion of its pro- 
ery he feels, as the consequence of sin, is | priety and ofits utility, when rightly con- 
not a positive or direct infliction from God; ducted, and I regularly paid my annual sub- 
4 “for he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve || scription jor the support of the only Pres- 
Te the children of men.” Lam. iii. 33. X. byterian minister or meeting we had in Phi- 
:| | ladelphia. He used to visit me sometimes 
4 as a friend, and admonish me to attend his 
i administrations. and I was now and then 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. prevailed on to do so; once, for five Sun- 
ee days successively. Had he been in my opi- 
FOR THE BEREAN. nion a perhaps might have 
Hi RANKL. continued, notwithstanding the occasion I 
had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course 
of study: but his discourses were chiefly 
either polemic arguments, or explications 
of the peculiar doctrines of our sect, and 


In our Iast number, we gave some account 
| of the religion of this extraordinary man. 
ia The following extract, taken from his me- 
6h moirs, casts additional light on this subjeet, | were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and 
a and contains hints of which many modern | unedifying, since not a single moral princi- 
i i preachers may profitably avail themselves. ple was inculcated or enforced; their aim 
i i “J had been religiously educated as a seeming to be rather to make us Presbyte- 
ae Presbyterian; but though some of the dog- || rians than good citizens. At length he took 
‘ i mas of that persuasion, such as the eternal | for his text that verse of the fourth chapter 
oi decrees of God, election, reprobation, &c. ap-|| to the Philippians, “ Finally, brethren, 
« E peared to me unintelligible, and I early ab- whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
ot sented myself from the public assemblies of | lovely, or of good report, if there be any vir- 
By the sect, (Sunday being my studying day,) | tue, think of these things.” And 1 imagined 
| ¥ never was without some religious princi- || in a sermon on such a text, we could not 
| ples. I never doubted, for instance, the | miss of having some morality. But he con- 
| existence of a Deity, that he made the world, | fined himself to five points only, as meant 
i and governed it by His providence, that the ' py the apostle, viz. keeping the Sabbath . 
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day. 2. Being diligent in reading the holy 
Scriptures. 5. Attending duly the public 
worship. 4. Partaking of the sacrament. 
5. Paying a due respect to God’s ministers. 
These might be all good things, but as they 
were not the kind of good things that I ex- 
pected from that text, I despaired of ever 
meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his preaching no 
more.” GOOD WORKS. 


MISSIONS. 
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‘ 


“ Wo unto you scribes and pharisees, hy- 
pocrites! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte; and when he is made, 
ye make him two-fold more the child of hell 
than yourselves.”? Mat. xxiii. 15. 


Extract from the Boston Courier of March 18. 


“Trouble in the Sandwich Islands.—A gen- 
tleman of this town has favoured us with 
the following extract of a letter trom his cor- 
respondent at the Sandwich Islands, dated 


Wha-hoo, Sept. 8, 1824. 


“*Tamoree, late king of Atooi, died 26th 
of last May, and the Island having been for- 
merly ceded to Rhio Rhio,* was taken pos- 
session of by Krymakoo. as regent. The 
Atooi chiefs were exceedingly dissatisfied 
with the cession of their Island in the first 
instance, and were held in subjection only 
by their king being kept here as a hostage. 
This dissatisfaction was increased by an un- 
popular governor being set over them, and 
by other acts; and on Sunday the 8th of Au- 
gust, some of the Atooi people, with George 
Tomareej at their head, made an attack on 
the fort, with the intention of seizing the 
arms and ammunition. 

“©The attack was ill planned, and was 
consequently unsuccessful. They were re- 
pulsed, and about twenty men and one or 
two chiefs left dead. Krymakoo, with Ta- 
mahamaha the new governor, shut them- 


selves up in the fort, and despatched their || 


vessels for assistance. Since this time, the 
Islands have been in a perfect turmoil. All 
business is at an end, except the war; the 


-*“Rhio Rhio was king of Owyhee and 
other Windward Islands, and died in Eng- 
Jand last summer.” 

+ “George Tomarrce was from the ‘ Corn- 
wall School,’ and séfit out by the Missionary 
- Society.” 


vessels have been all kept in requisition to 
carry troops, and the natives are all the 
time training and firing off their guns.— 
When Krymakoo had about 1000 or 1500 

natives, and many chiefs, from the Wind- 
ward Islands, he marched out of his fort and 
attacked the Atooi peonle in their intrench- 
ments. The latter were beaten and re- 
treated, leaving many dead. Geogge reti- 
red to the mountains with only a few follow- 
ers, and the troops of the governor sat out 


has become almost one of extermination, and 
has been prosecuted with savage barbarity. 
The hills are covered with dead bodies, the 
lands laid waste, and the houses burned. 
| George is in the mountains, and is said to 
have about 600 natives with him, but they 
must suffer for want of provisions, as the 
Island is ruined, and will probably be obli- 
ged to submit in the course of a month,’ ” 


The success of the missionaries, in con- 
verting these Islanders to Christianity, has 
been often and exultingly referred to by 
them, and their advocates, as the broadest 
seal—the strongest confirmation of their di- 
vine legation, that any of their stations can 
furnish in the east or the west, the north or 
the south. The opponents to missions are 
continually reminded of it. It has been rung 
in ceaseless changes on our ears; and how 
must these trumpeters of the fame of mis- 
sionaries, shrink at the prospect, now that 
the genuine fruits of their pious labours be- 
ginto develope! 

George Tomarree, educated in Europe by 


the missionaries, and sent back to aid in 


which breathes nothing but “peace on 
‘earth, and good will to men”—George, of 
| whom we have read so much in the mis- 
‘ sionary diaries, proves himself better prac- 
tised in powder and ball and bayonets, than 
in the Christian virtues! George, under the 
tuition of our clergy, has imbibed the prin- 
cipies of fallen Christendom, and returns 
home with his head full of honours, titles, 
fame, riches, and the military art, instead of 
the Christian discipline, together with a 
profound respect for the caput mortuum of 
| religion, water baptism, the supper, and 

keeping the sabbath.* Arrived at home, 


* George commenced his attack on this 


day; thus following the example of the chris- 
tian soldiers of Europe; who, although they 
|, deem the sabbath teo sacred for the pursuits 


to scour the island. Since then, the war . 


converting his countrymen, to that religion 
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he finds a band of kindred spirits, fellow 
graduates of the same missionary school.— 
He places himself at their head, and com- 
mences “a war of extermination,” on his 
countrymen!! Such are the fruits of the so 
much boasted triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism, through the instrumentality of 
missionary labours! ! D. 
THE 
WILMINGTON. 
TUESDAY, April 5th, 1825. 


To our Cerrespomdents. 
Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sometimes directed to Men- 
dénhall Walters—hereafter all communi- 


cations for this paper must be addressed to 
the Editor of the Berean. 


Colonization of the people of color.—The 
scheme of colonizing this much injured race, 
in Africa, has obtained the hearty concur- 
rence and support of many philanthropic 
minds; and that of sending them to Hayti, 
has been still more extensively approbated. 
We cannot believe, however, that either of 
these plans, nor both of them together, will 
mitigate, much less cure, the dreadful evil 
of slavery, or diminish the awful responsi- 
bility, which rests upon the American peo- 
ple, on this account. These schemes are 
palliatives, calculated to soothe or to “ heal” 
this foul ulcer of the nation “ deceitfully’— 
forming a superficial cicatrix of healthy ap- 
pearance, whilst the disease is rankling be- 
low, and preying on the vitals of the moral 
and political systems: alarm is thus quieted, 
the best feelings lulled; benevolence itself 
forgets to weep, and is even cheered by the 


deceptive prospect! Are we not acting over 


again the scenes in Egypt? Is it not “the 
wise men and sorcerers” hardening the heart | 


of Pharoah by “ their enchantments’’? 

‘The following extract, taken from the Wa- 
tional Gazetie, offers views worthy the seri- 
ous attention of the nation—they are not al- 


Of honest industry, use it freely in murder- 


‘together new; but within their scope is cor- 
prehended, as we believe, the only plan of 
colonization that is rational, because the 


only one that is practical, and commensu- 
rate with the object. 


“The day before the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, Mr. Tucker of Virginia, 
offered a resolution for appropriating a part 
of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains 
to the free people of color. This project 
is more worthy of-attention, than any plan 
of colonization, before presented. We have 
not room for the whole of Mr. Tucker’s 
speech, in support of his resolution; his 
leading ideas are contained in these passa- 
ges of it: 

“In the course of six years, I am inform- 


ed that the united exertions of the Coloni- 
zation Societies have not sent more than 


about 400 persons to Liberia; and, in the 


last year, the number who have gone to 
Hayti (and some of whom may be expected 
to return) has never been computed at more 
than 3000. But the annual increase of the 
free people of color, estimating it at the 
rate of three per cent. is now about 7,000; 
and the annual increase of the slaves is, at 
the same rate, 46,000. After making the 
most liberal allowance for the utmost exten- 
sion of these remedies, we can never expect 
te ‘see them equal to keeping down the ac- 
cessions by natural increase. I have, there- 
fore, long since come to the conclusion, 
that all attempts to reduce the numbers of 
our colored population, are hopeless, onless 
some place for colonizing them, could be 
found on this continent. A portion of our 
territory, lying west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, seems to have stronger recommenda. 
tions, or, if you prefer it, to be liable to 
fewer objections, than any other. I would, 
therefore, set apart a portion of this territo- 
Y for their exclusive use, aiding them with 
the benefit and protection of a territorial 
government, until they were able to govern 
and protect themselves; and, to invite them 
to profit by our beunty, I would make a road 
through the intervening wilderness, and es- 
tablish posts along it, for their accommoda- 
tion and safety. 

“When such a settlement was once 
formed, and those cheap and simple accom- 


| modations afforded to travellers which are 


to be found even on our least frequented 
roads, I have no doubt, from what I know 
of the present cost of transporting slaves by 
land, it would be a less expensive mode of 
removal than any other. It sometimes costs 
not more than half a dollar, to pay the tra- 


yelling expenses of aslave an hundred miles 
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—this sum, in our abundant country, previ- 
ding him with an ample supply of bread and 
meat. The average cost conveying a 
person of colour beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would, therefore, probably not ex- 
ceed ten dollars. Besides, local attachment 
would not operate so strongly against their | | 
migrating to a settlement on ‘his continent, | 
as to one bevond the sea; and there are ten, | 
perhaps an hundred, who would be willing 
to undertake a journey, for one who would 
encounter a sea voyage. As soon as the set- 
tiement began to flourish, the indigent peo- 
le of colour among us would be invited to 
it by the prospect of an easy subsistence; 
and those whe had property, by the politi- 
cal privileges they would there acquire.’ ”” 


Priest-craft among the Esquimauz.—The 
practice of “making merchandise of souls,” | 
has found its way into every corner of the | 
inhabited globe; from the frozen north, to | 
the scorching south, there are to be found | 
these who “preach for hire, and divine for | 
money.” 


Parry, in his “ Journal of a second voyage | | 
for the discovery of a northwest passage,” , 


speaking of the Esquimauz, says “ Their 
superstitions, which are numerous, have all 
some reference to the preternatural agency 
of a number of toorngow, or spirits, with 
whom, on certain occasions, the angetkooks 
(priests) pretend to hold mysterious inter- 
course, and who in various and distinct ways 
are supposed to preside over the destinies 
of the Esquimaux. On particular occasions 
of sickness or want of food, the angetkooks 
contrive, by means of a darkened hut, a pe- 
culiar modulation of the voice, and the ut- 
tering of a variety of unintelligible sounds, 
(how like many christian priests!) to per- 
suade their countrymen that they are de- 
scending to the lower regions for this pur- 
pose, where they force the spirits to com- 
municate the desired information. The su- 
perstitious reverence in which these wizards 
are held, and a considerable degree of in- 
genuity in their mode of performing their 
mummeries, prevent the detection of the 
imposture, and secure implicit confidence in 
these absurd oracles.”” 

The discerning mind will readily perceive 
the parallel between the state of the Esqui- 
maux, and that of the majority of the inhab- 


itants, — people, of the christiani- 


= 
zed world: in one very important point, the 
former excel the latter—they do not perse- 
cute, nor have they been known to burn 
and gibbet one another, forthe sake of ee 


SELECTED. 


Theoph. Your earnest desire, Academicys, 
to live in the spirit of prayer, and be truly 
governed by it, is a most excellent desire; 
for to be a man of prayer is that. which the 
apostle means by living in the spirit, and 
having our conversation in Heaven. It is to 
have done, not only with the confessed 
vices, but with the allowed follies and vani- 
ties of this world. To tell such a soul of 
the innocency of levity, that it need not run 
away from idle discourse, vain gaity, and 
trifling mirth, as being the harmless relief 
of our heavy natures, is like telling the fame 
that it need not always be ascending up- 
wards. But here you are to observe, that 
this spirit of prayer, is not to be taught you 
by a book, or brought into you by an. art 
from without. 

The painful sense and feeling of what you 
are, kindled into a working state of sensi- 
bility by the light of God within you, is the 
fire and light from whence your spirit of 
prayer proceeds. In its first kindling no- 
thing is found or felt, but pain, wrath and 
darkness, as is to be seen in the first kind- 
ling of every heat or fire. And therefore 
its first prayer is nothing else but a sense 
of penitence, self-condemnation, confession 
and humility. It feels nothing but its own 
misery, and so is allhumility. This prayer 
of humility is met by the divine love, the 
mercifulness of God embraces it; and then 
its prayer is changed into hymns and songs 
and thanksgivings. When this state of fer- 
vour has done its work, has melted away 
all earthly passions and affections, and left 
no inclination in the soul, but to delight in 
God alone, then its prayer changes again. 
It is now come so near to God, has found 
such union with him, that it does not so 
much pray as livein God. Its prayer is not 
any particular action, is not the work of any 
particular faculty, not confined to times or 
words or place, but is the work of his whole 
being, which continually stands in fulness 
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of faith, in purity of love, in absolute resig- 
nation, to do, and be, what and how his Be- 
loved pleaseth. This is the last state of the 
spirit of prayer, and is its highest union with 
God in this life. Each of these foregoing 
states has its time, its variety of workings, 
its trials, temptations and purifications, 
which can only be known by experience in 
the passage through them. The one only 
and infallible way to go safely through all 
the difficulties, trials, temptations, dryn 

or opposition, of our own evi] tempers, is 
this: It is to expect nothing from ourselves, 
to trust to nothing in ourselves, but in eve- 
ry thing expect, and depend upon God for 
relief. Keep fast hold of this thread, and 
then let your way be what it will, darkness, 
temptation, or the rebellion of nature, you 
will be led through all, to an union with 
God: For nothing hurts us in any state, but 
an expectation of something in it, and from 


it, which we should only expect from God. | 


We are looking for our own virtue, our own 
piety, our own goodness, and so live on 
and on in our own poverty and weakness; 
to-day pleased and comforted with the seem- 
ing strength and firmness of our pious tem- 
pers, and fancying ourselves to be some- 
what: to-morrow, fallen into our own mire, 
we are dejected, but not humbled; we 
grieve, but it is only the grief of pride, at 
the seeing our perfection not to be such as 
‘we vainly imagined. And thus it will be, 
till the whole turn of our minds is so chang- | 
ed, that we as fully see and know our ina- 
bility to have any goodness of our own, as 


= 


POETRY. 


to have a life of our own. 

For since nothing is or can be good in us, 
but the life of God manifested in us, how 
can this be had but from God alone? When 
we are happily brought to this conviction, 
then we have done with all thought of be- 
ing our own builders; the whole spirit of 
our mind is become a mere faith and hope 
and trust, in the sole operation of God’s 
Spirit. Hence may be seen, that the trials 
of every state are its greatest blessings; 
they do that for us, which we most of all 
want to have done, they force us to know 


our own nothingness, and the all of God,” | 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


4 HYMN. 


The turf shall be my fragrant shrine , 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine; 
My censors breaths the mountain airs; 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 


My choir, shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves; 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 

E’en more than music breathes of thee’ 


Pll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silent, like thy throne! 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
The only eyes, that watch my rite. 


Thy Heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
When I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wond’rous name. 


I'll read thy anger, in the rack, 
That clouds awhile the day-beams track; 
Thy mercy, in the azure hue 


) Of sunny brightness, breaking through! 


There’s nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom, to stars that glow, 
But in its light, my soul can see 


| Some feature of the Deity! 


There’s nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love, 

And meekly wait that moment, when 

Thy touch shall turn all bright again. 
T. M. 


AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 


In & Walter, Book- 
sellers, 87 Market street. 

Battimorr, Md.— Benjamin Lundy, editar 
of the “Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion,” No. 12, Light street. 

Trenton, N, J.—D. Fenton. 

New-Yorx—Jumes V. Seaman. 

New-Ganpen, Pa.—Enoch Chandler. 

Dany, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 

Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq: 

Lonponx-Grove, Pa.— William Chandler. 

CaNTWELt’s Del.—Joseph Tatman. 

Surana, Del.—Jacob Penington, P. M. 

Nrew-Buunswick, N. J.—Jobert Bass. 

Warnssvittz, Ohio—Noch Haines, P. M. 

Ricumonp, Indiana.— Robert Morrison, P. M. 
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